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“Ethical Proof” In Debate 


JOHN J. RUDIN 


os 

We Americans are the world’s most ardent players of games. The 
semi-professional football team, the stadium, the highly paid football 
coach of the American college amaze teachers and students of other 
countries. 

In view of our proclivity for turning games into contests, it is not 
surprising that debate, established in the late nineteenth century to 
fill an unmet need for training in 
speech, rapidly became the leading for- 
ensic activity in hundreds of colleges. 
And such it has continued to be despite 
the healthy growth of oratory, extempor- 
aneous speaking, after-dinner speaking, 
and kindred speech forms. 

Furthermore, debate has resisted 
change. While oratory has been fune- 
tionalized into situational oratory ; while 
declamation is yielding to oral reading; 
while after-dinner speaking, impromptu 
speaking and radio news casting have 
developed in response to a demand for 
‘‘life situation’’ speech activities, tour- 
nament debate in its essential form re- 
mains unchanged. 

True, non-decision and problem-solv- 
ing debate and diseussion have devel- JOHN J. RUDIN 
oped in the last two decades, and despite 
the initial hostility of many debate 
coaches, they will remain. A glance through an index of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech will reveal that, whereas in the ’30’s titles 
such as ‘‘Debate or Discussion?’’ were common, today the accepted 
phrasing is ‘‘Diseussion and Debate.’’ 

Some debate coaches argue that debate is only a game, an academic 
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exercise, but even Nichols and Baccus,’ who have argued at length 
that debate is a sport, urge for it other more educationally valid at- 
tributes. I think that these claims of educational value would be 
unanimously supported by debaters and coaches alike. And I suspect 
that debate excels most of the other speech forms as a producer of 
deep-seated speech skills and attitudes. The vividness of the experi- 
ence, the intense competition, the team work, the stage setting drama- 
tizing conflict and opposition, all these develop attitudes and skills 
which remain in the nervous system long after college graduation and 
function in speech situations in later business or professional life. 

These claims that debate trains for life are so generally recognized 
that it would be pointless to deny them. There is point, however, in 
raising the question: ‘*‘Does debate as commonly coached and ad- 
ministered today make macimum contribution to the debater’s later 
business or professional life?’’ I believe that it does not. 

I shall not review the criticisms of debate by social psychologists, 
philosophers, and students of discussion. Several of the most import- 
ant of these were summarized by Professor Wilbur E. Moore in THE 
Forensic of January, 1948, under the title ‘‘New Patterns For De- 
bate.’’ He suggests eight major changes. All of these are related to 
the logical strueture and fundamental rules which make debate a dis- 
tinetive speech activity. But Professor Holm points out in the March, 
1943, issue of THe Forensic (page 87), that debate remodeled as Dr. 
Moore suggests would no longer be debate. It would be discussion. 


In the meantime, I suggest that we may make college debate a more 
adequate preparation for life by giving more attention to delivery 


“e 


and ‘‘ethical proof.’’ By placing a proper emphasis upon ‘‘matter’’ 
and ‘‘logical proof’’ we have neglected ‘‘manner’’ or delivery and 
‘ethical proof ;’’ that is, the proof value of the speaker’s character 
and attitudes. As a consequence, much college debating is needlessly 
uninteresting and unpersuasive. At the risk of over-generalization, 
I suggest that too many of our debaters develop a ‘‘debate style.’’ 
Often it is characterized by a hurried manner and rate, by monotony 
of manner, action, voice, and by physical indirectness. Often the de- 
bater may lack energy, or he may ‘‘orate’’ with excessive force, his 
vocabulary and manner may bespeak strain or hostility and suspi- 
cion, and he may be over-didactic. Fluency may become glibness, an 
over-rapid, monotonous gush of words which taxes the comprehension 
of an expert judge. These and other violations of effective speech 
are serious handicaps to effective communication, and they are not at 
all persuasive. Few judges would choose willingly to listen to an 
hour of such speaking. 

Since debate judges are usually expert listeners, possessing knowl- 


1 Nichols, E. R. and Baccus, Joseph, Modern Debating. W. W. Norton & Co. 
1936, p. 23 ff 
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edge of logic, interest in the subject, and ability to pay close atten- 
tion, the ‘‘average’’ debater described can function fairly adequately 
in the tournament debate situation, because the judge is an ‘‘expert’’ 
audience. But in business and professional life, he will speak fre- 
quently to ‘‘unskilled’’ or ‘‘popular’’ audiences, and he will partici- 
pate in conferences with people who are not highly trained in logic 
and critical thinking. In such ‘‘real life’’ speech situations ‘‘ logical 
proof’’ is not enough. The speaker or conferee must use all the means 
at his command to gain attention, arouse interest, explain clearly, 
and, finally, win a favorable response to the cause he represents. 

Those coaches and students whose experience with ‘‘extension”’ 
audiences or business speaking has made them aware of the signifi- 
cant differences between the tournament debate situation and ‘‘real 
life’’ audiences find much of interest in Hollingsworth’s The Psychol- 
ogy of the Audience. Those coaches or students whose background 
in rhetoric and speech is slight will find a stimulating explanation of 
‘How Individuals Think”’ in one of the new texts on discussion and 
debate.* These two chapters should arouse a healthy concern lest we 
take the attitudes and abilities of the audience too much for granted. 

I am aware that the point I am raising touches two related ques- 
tions that were debated and settled years ago. One is the ‘‘eritic 
judge versus jury man’s vote’’ debate so ably argued by Professor 
O’Neill and Judge Wells and so adroitly decided by Lew Sarett* in 
1918. The debate tournament is sufficient proof that we have given 
our verdict to the eritie judge, with a consequent emphasis upon ar- 
gumentation. 

Likewise, we have decided that debate is primarily argumentation 
rather than persuasive speaking.© Whether or not such decisions 
were wise is not at issue now. Certainly debate would not be a dis- 
tinetive argumentative activity had we decided otherwise. We 
would not neglect this resulting emphasis upon research, evidence, 
and logie in favor of audience analysis and delivery. Fortunately, 
there is no need for such a choice, even though there are factors in 
the modern debate system which drive us toward an emphasis upon 
content to the detriment of delivery. First, we choose debate topics 
so enormous in scope that the task of adequate investigation and an- 
alysis leaves us little time to improve delivery. Second, we debate 
these topics in one hour. Such a Hereulean undertaking is caleulated 
to induce hurry and strain in the most phlegmatie student speaker. 


2 Hollingsworth, H. L. The Psychology of the Audience, (especially chapter three) 
American Book Co. 1935. 


e aoe. H,. W., and Auer, J. J., Discussion and Debate. Crofts & Co. 1941. 
P. ‘ 

*O'Niell, J. M., “The Juryman’s Vote In Debate” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
Oct., 1917, p. 326 ff.; p. 346 ff.; Jan., 1918, p. 76 ff. 

5 Rowell, E. Z., “The Conviction—Persuasive Quality’ Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, Nov. 1934, p. 469 ff. 
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Faced with an impossible task and an impassive judge,’ he may be 
pardoned for his unconvincing performance. Third, some of our 
coaches are not speech teachers, and they may lack the speech eduea- 
tion necessary for effective teaching of audience analysis, voice and 
delivery, and persuasive speaking. Lacking adequate background, 
they can master and teach principles of argumentation and the 
logical structure of debate more easily than the more intangible deliv- 
ery factors. Hence, lack of emphasis upon clear, persuasive delivery. 
Furthermore, many of our debaters are inexperienced speakers. They 
too, grasp most easily the most pressing and most tangible factors of 
investigation, analysis, evidence. Since improvement of delivery in- 
volves re-education of deep seated emotions and habits, these may be 
slighted. This is likely to be the case if coach or students are not 
eonvineed of the importance of good delivery in debate and after- 
college speaking. 

Many of you will recognize that emphasis upon audience analysis 
and adaptation, ‘‘ethical proof,’’ and persuasive delivery comes from 
the pool of ideas and experience which we call classical rhetoric. You 
know also that modern forensics, and all modern speech education is 
indebted to classical rhetoric for our most basic concepts. The de- 
bater or director who knows these fundamentals will find answers to 
several of the questions I have raised. Therefore, I purpose to review, 
in vignette form, the most important principles of classical rhetoric 
and show some of the implications for college forensics and post-eol- 
lege speaking. 

While all forensic activities are lineal descendants of classical rhe- 
toric, we debaters owe allegiance to Aristotle on two accounts. He 
formulated deductive logie, the basis of debate; ‘‘rhetorie was his 
ereation,’’ and whatever has been best in it from his time to the pres- 
ent is due to him.* His Rhetoric is a ‘‘ working out of Plato’s idea 
that if rhetoric is to be more than a rule of thumb, it must be a com- 
bination of logic and ethical psychology.’’* He makes the function of 
rhetoric ‘‘The discovery of the available means of persuasion in the 
particular ease.’’ This obviously places the emphasis upon proofs 
and preparation, as well as upon winning the verdict. Indeed, Aris- 
totle says, ‘‘This art consists of proofs alone, all else is but acces- 
8 The term proof here used means ‘‘probability’’ rather than 


se 


sory.’ 
‘‘seientifie proof.’’ It means establishing belief in matters in which 
there is necessitv for choice and lack of objective standards of judg- 
ment. College debate comes within this category, since we commonly 


“é 


debate ‘‘ propositions of policy.’’ The two most useful forms of Greek 


*J. E. C. Welldon, quoted in Cooper, Lane, The Rhetoric of Aristotle. Appleton, 
Century Co., 1932, p. XII. 
All quotations from The Rhetoric are from this translation. 


TShorey, Paul “What Teachers Of Speech Can Learn From The Greeks” Quar- 
terly Journal Of Speech. Nov., 1922, p. 108. 
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and Roman speech were also related to modern college speech aetivi- 
ties. They were ‘‘deliberative’’ and ‘‘forensic’’ oratory, and they 
dealt with questions of civic and legal importance. 

There are three types of proof, says Aristotle, ‘‘logical’’, ‘‘ethical’’, 
and ‘‘pathetic’’ or emotional. Logical proofs are ‘‘laws, documents, 
oaths, admissions under torture and the like,’ and the reasoning and 
conclusions related to them. We should term these evidence and rea- 
soning. These are the foundations of rhetoric, and the logical under- 
girding of persuasive speaking is one of Aristotle’s enduring contribu- 
tions. 

But Aristotle, logician though he was, was also a psychologist, and 
he recognized that ‘‘persuasive means persuasive to a person,’’ and 
that ‘‘while the case should, in justice, be fought on the strength of 
the facts alone, so that all else besides demonstration of fact is super- 
fluous, nevertheless, as we have said, external matters do count for 
much because of the sorry nature of an audience.’” These ‘‘external 
matters’’ and ‘‘sorry nature’’ are the non-logical factors that are 
components of human personality. He mentions several of them: 
‘*The same thing does not appear the same to men when they are 
friendly and when they hate, nor when they are angry and when they 
are in a gentle mood .... For we give very different decisions under 
the sway of pain or joy and liking or hatred.’’ Furthermore, he says, 
our acts and choices arise from ‘‘diverse causes; chance, nature, com- 


pulsion, habit, reason, passion, desire,’’'® and even more important, 


‘‘we believe good men more fully and more readily than others.’’™ 


Thus, in addition to the logical proofs at his command, the success- 
ful speaker must use two other means of proof at his disposal: ‘‘pa- 
thetic’’ or emotional proof, which consists in ‘‘produeing a certain 
attitude in the hearer,’’ and ‘‘ethical proof,’’ that arising from his 
ethos or character, which if good, will induce confidence, trust, and 
belief. 

This discerning analysis, which agrees with the findings of modern 
psychology mentioned earlier, suggests why we should not assume that 
tournament debate, addressed primarily to the reason, is sufficient 
training for ‘‘life situation speaking.’’ It also ealls for an explana- 
tion of ‘‘ethical proof.’’ This idea is perhaps the most important 
tenet of Aristotle’s rhetoric. It is the basis of the modern ‘‘able man’”’ 
philosophy of speech education of Professor Lew Sarett,’* and the 
college speech student and teacher will find it a most stimulating and 
helpful basis for all speech activities."* 


* Op. cit., I, 2, 13%4a, 

*Ibid., IIT, 1. 1404a. 

1 Ibid., I, 10, 1369a, 

“ Ibid., 1, 2, 1356a. 

” Sarett, L. and Foster, W. T. Basic Principles of Speech, Especially chapters 2 
and 12. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1937. 
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Aristotle refers to character as having proof value while the 
speaker is speaking, for he says, ‘‘as a rule we trust men of probity 
more and more quickly about things in general, while on points out- 
side the realms of exact knowledge where opinion is divided, we trust 
them absolutely. This trust should be created by the speech itself... 
We might almost affirm that this character of the speaker is the most 
potent of all the means of persuasion.’’" 

The qualities of character which win confidence are intelligence, 
integrity, and good will. The hearer trusts the man who is intelli- 
gent, honest, and concerned about the hearer’s welfare, for he senses 
that his advice is most likely to be sound and productive of good for 
the hearer. We judge whether or not a speaker possesses these abili- 
ties and attitudes. Some of our judgments are reasoned, conscious. 
Others are below the threshold of consciousness. They are ‘‘feelings’’ 
based on ‘‘clues and cues.’’ Since these are unconscious, they are 
probably most influential in determining our opinions of the speaker. 
For example, factors influencing our opinion of a man’s good will are 
*‘good temper, faithfulness to friends, clearness and neatness, tactful- 
ness, sense of humor, praising others’ good qualities.’’ Also, says 
Aristotle, ‘‘we like those who resemble us, who are engaged in the 
same pursuits.’’!® 

But the most important source of judgments is the manner in 
which a man speaks. Aristotle discusses this under the five divisions 
of classical rhetoric, invention of arguments, arrangement of the 
speech, delivery, memory, and style. We have inherited these criteria 
of effective speech, but we term them ‘‘fundamentals of speech.’’ A 
check sheet which I use in speech classes lists them as confidence and 
poise; simplicity and sincerity; directness and communicativeness ; 
purpose ; fluency, emphasis, and variety ; vigorous, appropriate bodily 
action; pleasant, ‘‘healthy-sounding’’ voice; clarity and unity of 
ideas, judgment and ‘straight-thinking’. 

*Aristotle’s discussion of delivery and style is most pertinent to us 
as debaters. Style must be appropriate to the subject and the emo- 
tional state of the audience. Vocabulary should be simple. These 
qualities suggest sincerity. While he does not treat delivery at length, 
he says that voice must suggest sincerity, not affectation, and ‘‘action 
must be that of a man who realizes the import of what he is saying.’’ 
He also advises against ‘‘trying to stun the audience with sound and 
fury.’”* 


18 See Sattler, Wm. Conceptions of Ethos In Rhetoric Ph.D. Dissertation, North 
western University, 1940, and 


Rudin, John J. ““The Able Man's Concept of Rhetoric’ N. W. Missouri State Teach- 
ers College Studies, 1944 

“4 Ibid., I, 2, 1356a 

16 Ibid., IT, 1381a 


Continued on page 61 
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A Broader Philosophy for Debaters 


By WAYNE N. THOMPSON 
Bowling Green, Ohio, State University 


os 

A friend of mine who is a school administrator used to say, ‘‘ Why 
earry on college debating? Nobody debates any more!”’ 

If we think of debating as nothing more than lining up teams, two 
against two, and giving ten-minute constructive speeches and five- 
minute rebuttals, the man is right; and some participants probably 
have a concept that is this narrow. 

Although most of us know that this administrator is wrong and 
that an enormous amount of debating occurs day after day and year 
after year, we should not ignore his assertion, for it suggests a sig- 
nificant fact: If a student has a narrow idea of the function and 
the scope of debate, the values that he will gain are slight, although 
tangible; if he has a broad philosophy of debate, the values that he 
gains are correspondingly great. 

So, if we are to gain the maximum amount from our chosen activ- 
ity, we must consider the question, ‘‘ What is the student doing when 
he debates?”’ 

I 

The debater is engaging in the investigation of a proposed solu- 
tion to a problem. Many accept the definition that ‘‘ Debate is or- 
ganized argument’’ without reflecting as to the purpose for which ar- 
gument is employed. Seeing the use that is madé of the methods of 
the advocate, they conclude that the objective of debate is advocacy 
and persuasion. Such is not the case, however, for, so far as society 
is concerned, these are methods and not ends. Although some speak- 
ers may have their own selfish purposes, the goal of debate in a larger 
sense is deciding whether a suggested solution to a problem should be 
accepted or rejected. 

Investigation certainly is the end of debate as it is used in high 
places. Congress, for example, must solve the problem of how to in- 
erease wartime production and at the same time preserve civil liber- 
ties and keep morale high. Some one introduces a bill embodying a 
possible solution—a bill calling for a national service law. Certain 
Congressmen take the affirmative, either in committee or on the floor, 
locating the evidence and drawing the arguments from the evidence; 
others develop the case for the negative. Together they fully investi- 
gate the proposed solution, laving the foundation for intelligent vot- 
ing. 

In the law court, debate has a similar function. The rival attorneys 
argue with all the power that they possess; yet so far as society is con- 
cerned, their arguing serves a high purpose: to determine what is 
just. Many generations ago our forefathers decided that the method 
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the most likely to obtain justice was debate—building the strongest 
possible case for both sides. 

The debating that students do, whether in contests or in less formal 
situations, serves a similar end. A fraternity considers the question, 
‘* Resolved, that we should sponsor a spring dance.’’ One student sup- 
ports the proposition ; another denies it. Together they build the two 
cases, so that the group has a basis for making a decision. 

The debater is mastering a technique. College speakers will be 
less concerned with the smali size of most debate audiences and with 
the minute contribution that they consequently seem to be making to 
the settlement of great public questions, if they see that debate is not 
an end in itself but a means to an end. It is a method for testing a 
proposed solution to a problem ; and as is true of any other technique, 
its mastery requires time and much intelligent experience. One rea- 
son that contests and tournaments are so valuable is that they moti- 
vate students to practice the debate discipline with alli of the skill at 
their disposal. 

Once understanding that debate is a technique, the participant may 
begin to realize its full utility. It can be used not only in Congress 
and the law court, but also in testing solutions to day-to-day prob- 
lems. ‘‘Resolved,-that our literary society should seek membership 
in a national fraternity,’’ ‘‘ Resolved, that I should vote Republican,’’ 
and ‘‘ Resolved, that I should change my major to social science’’ may 
best be tested by finding the issues, building both cases, and making 
a decision upon the basis of the arguments. 

Unfortunately, haphazardness characterizes the thinking of most 
people upon such significant and real questions. The greatest value 
that the student may gain from debating probably is the mastery of 
a technique for testing solutions to problems, a technique that he can 
apply either individually, developing both cases himself, or jointly, 
developing only his portion of a case. 

Two further characteristics of debate have such broad implications 
that they must be considered. In bilaterality, the first of these char- 
acteristics, lie both the weakness and the strength of debate. The 
bilaterality featuré limits the scope, for debate considers only one sug- 
gested solution in a problem area (only compulsory arbitration as a 
solution to our labor difficulties) ; but, on the other hand, it promotes 
clarity and thoroughness. Within an hour’s time skilled speakers can 
explore thoroughly the single solution, whereas they could examine 
the entire problem area in only a superficial way. Furthermore, lim- 
iting the scope to a single solution promotes coherence and unity. 

Bilaterality is the characteristic that most sharply distinguishes de- 
bate from discussion. In the former, speakers present arguments pro 
and con to determine whether the solution should be adopted or re- 
jected. In the later, the speakers ordinarily consider a broader situa- 
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tion, finding all available solutions and examining and comparing 
their merits. Each technique has its special field of usefulness. 

The last essential characteristic is that debate is by its nature non- 
persuasive, non-propagandistic. Whereas the purpose of persuasion 
is to move opinion in a predetermined direction, the form of debate is 
designed to permit both sides to be heard. Thus, every persuasive 
plea can be immediately countered, and the effectiveness of the advo- 
eate reduced.’ This anti-persuasive nature, we should note, is what 
makes debate valuable to a democratic society, for it makes difficult 
the practice of demagoguery and authoritarianism and it makes easy 
the presentation of evidence and argument upon which people may 
base their decisions. 

The debater is learning to participate in a democratic society. 
The close relationship between free debate and the democratie way of 
life is so generally accepted that we will not labor the point here. 
Accepting this idea, we are led to another, which may be less appre 
ciated, that students who debate thereby learn to participate in Amer- 
ican life and polities. 

More specifically debaters learn that every question has two sides, 
that both sides have the right to be heard, and that both sides must be 
heard if a wise decision is to be made. They learn to respect their 
opponents and to give them a chance to speak. They come to value 
the sacred rights of free speech and free thought. Moreover, they 
practice finding issues, testing evidence, weighing arguments, and de- 
tecting fallacies—all activities that they must perform well if they 
are to be good citizens. Finally they learn to weigh what they hear 
and to assess propaganda for what it is worth. 


I] 

So far we have considered the nature of debate. Now, let us answer 
the question, ‘‘How may the debater get more from his participa- 
tion ?’’ 

He should adopt the right attitude, believing and practicing the 
following: The purpose of debate is not to foist a point of view upon 
others, but to investigate a proposed solution, thereby laying the foun- 
dation for understanding and intelligent action. The objective is not 
to defeat an opponent, but to develop the assigned side of the argu- 
ment as truly and effectively as possible. The case should be made 
to appear as good as it is, but not better. Falsified evidence, twisted 
or omitted issues, emotional appeals, and sarcasm have no place in 
respect to the social end that debate serves. A person debates a 
proposition and not a mortal enemy. Finally, one should regard his 


1 Experimental studies show that a good many people change their opinions dur 
ing a debate, but that so long as the question is an even one and so long as the 
participants are well matched about as many opinions move in one direction as in 
the other. See Henry L. Ewbank and J. Jeffery Auer, Discussion and Debate. New 
York, 1941, pp. 495-500 
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‘‘opponent’’ as a co-worker, who by developing the other side of the 
question renders a service to society, which usually includes the par- 
ticipants. 

He should debate, or brief, both sides. Three reasons support this 
statement: (1) By debating both sides, the speaker comes to realize 
that propositions are bilateral. It is he that fails to understand this 
characteristic of debate who is likely to become bigoted, dogmatic, and 
intolerant. (2) Outside school, developing both cases is more prac- 
tical than considering but one. The young person must learn to de- 
velop both the affirmative and the negative of such questions as ‘‘ Re- 
solved, that I should become an engineer.’’ (3) Unless a speaker con- 
siders both sides, he will have no way of knowing what to support. 

He should keep the bilateral nature of debate in mind as he builds 
his case. Using a counterplan makes debate multilateral, thus de- 
stroying its distinctive strength. Clarity and thoroughness are lost, 
and the negative usually fails to perform its chief function: the pre- 
sentation of the arguments against the solution selected for debate. 
Suggesting another possibility is not the same as opposing the first 
one. True enough, the time may come that several solutions should 
be compared and contrasted, but the proper name for such an activity 
is discussion, which ordinarily would be more useful than it is if it 
followed a series of debates, each upon one of the available solutions. 


Ill 


Why, now, does the speaker who adopts the philosophy herein stated 
—that debate is a technique for investigating the solution to a prob- 
lem—gain more from his debating experience than he otherwise 
would ? 

First, this philosophy causes no loss. Just as with any other point 
of view, the debater gains experience in speaking, in research, and in 
briefing, and he learns to analyze, to find and test evidence, to draw 
arguments and evaluate them, and to adjust his thinking to that of 
an ‘‘opponent.”’ 

Second, it indicates with increased clarity and force that chicanery 
and other vicious practices, almost universally condemned but still 
occasionally practiced, have no place in debate. These practices stem 
from the idea that the function of debate is defeating an opponent 
rather than investigating a solution in an effort to learn the truth 
about it. 

Third, it shows that all of the techniques that one learns in debate 
have wide application. 

Finally, it gives a better appreciation of the social significance of 
debate in a democratic society. The purpose is not to make others 
believe, but to help them to understand so that they can decide for 
themselves. Such a philosophy is the essence of democracy. 
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Places High Value On Speech Training 


ow 


Dr. Charles L. Anspach, President of Central Michigan College of 
Education, credits the speech training which he received in prep 
school and in college with playing a significant part in his suecess as 
a teacher, business executive, and college president. In grade school 
Dr. Anspach received his first training in speech, winning a number 
of prizes in what were then called elo- 
eution contests. Later, at Ashland Acad- 
emy he was a member of the debate 
team, and at Ashland College, he partici- 
pated in extemporaneous speaking, ora- 
tory, and debate, being a member in 
his senior year (1919) of an undefeated 
debate team. 

Throughout his professional life, Dr. 

Anspach has drawn upon his speech 

training and has sought to build upon it. 

Early after graduation, as an executive 

in Chevrolet Motors, Ine., and Willys- 

Overland, Ine., he was chairman of dis- 

cussion and study groups. As a college 

administrator, he has in the last fifteen 

years given hundreds of addresses, many 

before national conventions of business 

and professional organizations. A num- DR. CHAS. L. ANSPACH 
ber of his speeches have been published President Central Michigan 
in Vital Speeches and in School and College 
Society. 

Dr. Anspach believes that speech education ‘‘ possesses the golden 
opportunity of aiding students to attain true mental and personality 
balance.’’ Speaking before the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech a few years ago, Dr. Anspach urged that ‘‘speech education 
has meaning only in so far as it is aware of the student as an indi- 
vidual and aids him in developing balance, poise, and control.’’ To 
achieve this end, speech courses must recognize the concept of indi- 
vidual needs and abilities, provide substance by making available ade- 
quate source material as well as numerous examples of various types 
of speeches, and create opportunity for student speaking in the com- 
munity. 

Dr. Anspach, who is holder of the Degree of Special Distinetion in 
Pi Kappa Delta, is not the only member of his family who has a deep 

Continued on page 55 
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A Three to Two Decision 


E. R. NICHOLS, 
University of Redlands 


ow 


I am writing at the editor’s request to comment on the five sug- 
gestions made on the President’s page in the January, 1945, issue of 
Tue Forensic. I suggest that he write and ask many others to give 
their opinions. It will stir up interest in that next convention we are 
all hoping for someday soon. 

Now, as to the five suggestions. I am for the last two... I am op- 
posed to the first three. 


Number 1. It is my view that having the orator defend his thesis 
would absolutely kill oratory as I conceive it. Oratory is pure per- 
suasion. It does not necessarily have anything in it to argue about. 
The orator’s defense is in the impression he makes upon others wheth- 
er they agree with him or accept his thesis or reject it. He may not 
even have a thesis. Not all forms of oratory require it. An oration 
is a piece of literature. It is something as artistic as a poem; in fact, 
is often poetic or near poetic in its language and composition. Who 
wants to be called upon to defend a poem he has written? Either you 
enjoy it or you don’t. The English teachers who pick it apart and set 
out the theme and discuss it, may kill all the students’ enjoyment of 
the production. You can argue about a point of view or an angle of 
approach in a debate, but in oratory one has a right to his approach 
and views without question. The minute you try to put a surgeon’s 
scalpel upon the fine frenzy of creation that is oratory—the patient 
dies. I simply can’t see this idea. It reduces every speech form to 
a common denominator, the extemporaneous argument, the same thing 
you have in debate and extemp contests. It adds extra time to the 
contest that might more profitably be given to some other contest that 
would bring other students into the charmed ecirele that attendance 
at a National Convention really becomes. Let’s have more contests 
and greater attendance, rather than so much criticism and analysis 
of what we already have. 

Number 2. I am not for Group Discussion. Every time I have 
seen it tried or participated in it, the thing proved to be a miserable 
failure. The participants would have been better off in some other 
form of contest. And may I say that I have participated in some of 
the best forms of group discussion contests, so I am not just express- 
ing an untried and inexperienced opinion based on prejudice. We 
have offered Discussion time and again in the hope of attracting the 
type of mind that stands for this type of thing, and inevitably they 
refuse to attend the tournament and take a proper part in the idea 
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that they have been contending for. Frankly, there is no real basis 
for judgment of discussion work—that is—no real basis for rating 
the participants. The thing is too desultory. I like the Congress they 
propose to replace much better, despite its despicable politics and 
maneuvering. 

I should like to propose that we do this next time: Organize a 
United Nations Constitutional Assembly, assigning different states or 
colleges to represent different countries—with the thought that they 
must make a preliminary study of these countries and deport them- 
selves in the Constitutional Assembly as the interests of the nation 
represented would imply or determine. This pursued logically would 
cause a lot of research and preparation, would utilize the debate ex- 
perience on World Organization, and with proper guidance we could 
emerge with a real constitution for a world government. 

I think that if carefully studied out and planned the United Na- 
tions project would ring the bell, and it might make the country sit 
up and take notice. It would give plenty of opportunity for group 
discussion in committee where it would really count. There should 
also be plenty of chance for debate upon the floor of the convention. 
It ought to beat a Congress six ways. 

I’d like to know what others think. We have been talking it over 
out here on the West Coast and we are almost persuaded to try it. 

Number 3. I am against this projected debate criticism. I would 
rather coach my own team, and I don’t want them upset by opinions 
that may be of doubtful value. It is my job as a teacher to look after 
the educational values that my students get, and I am not asking for 
any gratuitous help. 

Number 4. I am for a system of self-evaluation and opponent 
evaluation. We have tried that out here on the West Coast and it 
works beautifully—that is opponent’s ranking. We have actually 
put teams into final rounds on opponent’s recommendation rather 
than judges’ decisions and that has worked out nicely. 

Number 5. I am for Men’s and Women’s divisions, except in the 
United Nations Constitutional Assembly. 


PLACES HIGH VALUE ON SPEECH TRAINING 


Continued from page 538 


interest in speech. His daughter, Vivian, majored in speech, receiving 
her degree from the University of Michigan. While a student at Cen- 
tral, she represented the college in a Provincial Contest in Oratory, 
and in the State Contest in Interpretative Reading, winning second 
in the latter. After teaching speech one year, she joined the person- 
nel department of Montgomery Ward in Chicago, but she still has 
thoughts of seeking a position in radio. 
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Is a Debate Tournament a Convention? 


ow 


Because the ruling of the War Committee on Conventions banning 
debate tournaments seemed at variance with other actions of the ODT, 
Pi Kappa Delta asked former national president Dr. Forrest H. Rose, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers, to go to Washington February 10 
to clarify the situation. There he was joined by Prof. Yeager, who 
represented Delta Sigma Rho. At the Capitol they consulted with 
Congressman Karl Mundt of South Dakota. Representative Mundt 
is a member of Pi Kappa Delta, a former debate coach and former 
president of the National Forensic League. 

Every courtesy was extended them. They were able to hold a con- 
ference with Mr. Richard Clare of the War Committee on Conven- 
tions. Although Mr. Clare was not able to give them an immediate 
decision, he did go over the situation with them fully and carefully 
and promised to let them hear from him not later than February 16. 

Following the conference, Dr. Rose summarized in a letter the ar- 
guments in favor of forensic tournaments as they had been presented 
by himself and Dr. Yeager. His letter to Mr. Clare is here repro- 
duced for the information of members of the society. 


Dear Sir: 

This letter is a resume of our conference. 

On behalf of Pi Kappa Delta and Delta Sigma Rho, national for- 
ensic societies, we are asking that the ban on intercollegiate debate 
tournaments be lifted so that individual schools may participate in 
such tournaments. We are not asking for conventions under the aus- 
pices of the two organizations. 

In support of our request we submit the following arguments: 

First, the basic purpose of the ODT regulation is to reduce travel. 
With that point in view, there is no quarrel. However, denying per- 
mission to hold debate tournaments will actually increase travel. In 
other words, the application of restrictions to debate tournaments will 
militate directly against your policy. Debate tournaments grew out 
of the desirability, during the depression years, of having a number 
of schools meet at some central point for debates rather than having 
them travel for single debates. By that means we provided more de- 
bates with a minimum of travel. As a specific example, a month ago 
I took four debaters to Bloomington, Ulinois, for a debate tournament. 
We had twelve debates by travelling 2500 man-miles. Had we met 
that same number of schools on an individual trip basis, we would 
have been required to travel at least 15,000 man-miles. This example 
is typical. If ODT is interested in decreasing the number of man- 
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miles, its convention restrictions should not be applied to debate 
tournaments. 

Second, we feel justified in asking for equality of treatment. There 
is no restriction, for example, on athletics, as far as travel is con- 
cerned. The average college basketball team has 20 games a year. 
That means 20 teams travelling. A team takes from 12 to 18 men 
on each trip. By contrast, the average college takes not to exceed 
four such debate trips a year, under present conditions, and with not 
over six people on each trip. 

Furthermore, debate tournaments do not stimulate attending audi- 
ences as do intereollegiate athletic games. You recall the letter I 
read you, mentioning that between 200 and 300 people travelled ap- 
proximately 100 miles from one college to another in order to wit- 
ness a basketball game between the two schools. 

We are not asking that basketball games or tournaments be banned. 
All we are asking is that intercollegiate debaters be given the same 
opportunities. Frankly, it is rather difficult for us to accept an 
ODT ruling that places us in a lower category than is reserved, appar- 
ently, for athletics, baseball, or beer trucks. 


As matters now stand, college debate teams are faced with three 
possibilities. Either the ban on debate tournaments must be lifted, 
or schools will have to go back to individual trips, or schools will have 
to give up debating. The letters I read to you and other letters which 


I have indicate that schools will not accept the third possibility. If 
they will not give up debate, then the present policy of your office 
in placing a ban on debate tournaments actually militates directly 
against what you are trying to accomplish and, further, creates an in- 
equality in the treatment of two intercollegiate activities, each of 
which is recognized and financially supported by the colleges. It 
would seem that a logical consideration of the situation drives one to 
eonelude that lifting the ban on intercollegiate debate tournaments 
would keep travel at a minimum, as contrasted with individual trips, 
and would result in equality of opportunity and fairness in treatment. 

You will reeall that during our conference it was brought out that 
athletic tournaments are not now under the jurisdiction of the War 
Committee on Conventions and that Dr. Yeager and I pointed out that 
a debate tournament is not a convention, but is like a basketball tour- 
nament in that it is set up and run off in brackets as is any athletic 
tournament. If athletics are not under the jurisdiction of your com- 
mittee, it would seem logical, then, that debate tournaments are not 
under the jurisdiction of your committee, would it not? It might be 
possible for your committee to disclaim any jurisdiction over inter- 
collegiate debate tournaments, might it not? 

To put it another way, a distinction apparently has been drawn be- 


tween ‘‘tournaments’’ and ‘‘econventions’’. Athletic tournaments 
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seem to be ‘‘tournaments’’. Debate tournaments seem to be ‘‘con- 
ventions’’. In light of the preceding paragraph, this seems to be a 
distinction without a difference. 

You will recall that Dr. Yeager and I asked who drew the distine- 
tion. There was some uncertainty as to whether it had been done by 
your committee or someone higher up. We would appreciate your 
giving us whatever information you can obtain as to who made the 
distinction and upon what basis it was made. 

I want to express my personal appreciation for the consideration 
you gave Dr. Yeager and me. We are not interested, I repeat, in 
seeking special privileges, but we believe we are justified in asking’ 
for equality of opportunity and treatment for the college debaters of 
today who, tomorrow, will be found in ‘‘Who’s Who’’ and in the high 
places of the country in the ratio of about 40 to 1 over the college 
athletic group. Lifting the ban on debate tournaments will be help- 
ful in our efforts as educators. 

Very truly yours, 
FORREST H. ROSE. 


* % & 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 


Washington, D. C. 


February 19, 1945. 
Professor Forrest H. Rose 
State Teachers College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your letter of February 10. 

The War Committee on Conventions has been instructed by the 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion to pass upon conven- 
tions and meetings attended by more than 50 persons. The Committee 
has carefully considered the matter of intercollegiate debate tourna- 
ments and feels that such events fall within its scope and should be 
deferred until the present critical transportation, housing, and man- 
power situation has passed. 

The Committee does not have jurisdiction over athletic and sport- 
ing events. I believe you must realize that they represent a separate 
field in themselves, and we ean rest assured that when this form of 
activity presents problems comparable to those which brought about 
the formation of the War Committee on Conventions, the entire sub- 
ject will be reviewed by those concerned. 

The Committee would much prefer to have these debate teams 
travel between the various schools instead of to one central point for 
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a tournament. This spreads the transportation load and does not 
concentrate it upon a specific town or city. 

As a matter of fact, a recent amplification of the exemption cover- 
ing local gatherings may provide the answer to some of your meetings. 
As it now stands, the interpretation of local meetings which do not 
require permits is ‘‘any meeting of purely local nature, which is at- 
tended by not more than 50 persons who use transportation other than 
the regular facilities available within the city or suburban area—or 
in the case of a rural community, within the normal trading area 
and for whom no hotel sleeping accommodations are required.’’ You 
will note that this will permit 50 debaters from outside the point 
where the meeting is held to join with the local attendance without 
the necessity of a permit from this office. 

May I express the hope that you will again consider this matter in 
the light of the overall problem which this committee is endeavoring 
to correct and assist us by at least returning to the basis of having 
individual schools travel to individual schools for single debates, or 
handle in accordance with the above paragraph. 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. Clare, 


Secretary, War Committee on Conventions. 
e Se * 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


February 22, 1945. 


Mr. Richard Clare 

Secretary, War Committee on Conventions 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

This is in answer to your letter of February 19 regarding the ruling 
on debate tournaments. I shall transmit copies of your letter, and 
of this answer, to those interested. 

There is one portion of your letter with which I must take excep- 
tion. You state, ‘‘The committee does not have jurisdiction over ath- 
letic and sporting events. ‘I believe you must realize that they repre- 
sent a separate field in themselves,’’ ete. 

No, I don’t recognize that they represent a separate field in them- 
selves. The assumption that intercollegiate or high school athletics 
constitute a separate field is a completely unwarranted assumption. 
Both athletics and debate are recognized and financially supported 
by the schools participating. That fact in itself would invalidate 
the assumption. 
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I recognize that some argue to the effect that college athletics helps 
the war effort through building men physically so they may make 
better service men. The fallacy in this argument is apparent when 
one considers that athletics gives physical training to those who need 
it least and ignores those men who need it most. Further, when one 
considers that the number of athletes who can’t pass the physical 
tests of the armed forees because of bad ankles, bad knees, and bad 
shoulders is, as one member of our physical education staff stated, 
‘‘appalling’’, the argument becomes increasingly untenable. 


In my letter of February 10 I asked you to determine who made 
the distinetion and thereby removed athleties from the jurisdiction of 
the committee. That question is unanswered in your letter of the 
19th. I should appreciate having that question answered. 

The whole case of the committee rests upon this distinction. The 
committee would prefer to have these debate teams travel between the 
various schools instead of to one central point for a tournament be- 
cause this spreads the transportation load and does not concentrate 
it upon a specific town or city. But the committee has nothing to 
say about the fact that basketball tournaments are right now being 
held in our area and in other areas, according to the St. Louis news- 
papers. Only last week 12 high school basketball teams, with 12 men 
on a team, converged upon Jackson, Missouri, to run off a district 
basketball tournament. The winners of that tournament will go on 
to a regional tournament. The winners of that regional tournament 
will go on to a state tournament. That kind of activity doesn’t spread 
the transportation load. That kind of activity doesn’t eliminate con- 
centration upon a specific town or city. Yet the committee disclaims 
any jurisdiction upon the grounds that a distinction has been made 
because athletics constitute a separate field in themselves. 

I am sure you will admit that the whole case of the committee rests 
upon the distinction that has been made. I should like to state at 
this point that every letter I have received refuses to admit the va- 
lidity of the distinction and, further, that I have conferred with the 
Dean of our College on this matter and he considers the distinction 
untenable. His exact words, after reading your letter and the first 
page of this answer, were, ‘‘The committee’s action just doesn’t add 
up right.’’ 


Frankly, we are not willing to let this thing rest, although we may 
be butting our heads against a stone wall. But the fact that there are 
a lot of brilliant college kids who are going to be disappointed and 
who are even now feeling resentment because they are being dis- 
criminated against with impunity is not conducive to our taking this 
ruling lying down. 

Consequently, will you be kind enough to inform me who deter- 
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mined that athletics do not come under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee? And that debate tournaments do? 

All we are asking for is equality of treatment. The committee 
should either accept jurisdiction over both activities or disclaim juris- 
diction over both. It cannot assume its present attitude and be im- 
partial and fair. 

Very truly yours, 
Forrest H. Rose. 


“ETHICAL PROOF” IN DEBATE 


Continued from page 48 


Cicero, the Roman orator-statesman, and Quintilian, the Roman 
teacher of rhetoric, agree with Aristotle that the character of the able 
man is persuasive, and that such character cannot be simulated. They 
suggest that mildness or ‘‘decorum’’ is an important component of 
persuasive character. They advocate wise use of humor, Cicero em- 
phasizes the need for directness of gaze, and both insist that the 
speaker’s character is revealed through voice and action. Quintilian 
says that ‘‘character is in some mysterious way revealed through voice 
and action.’’ 

In short, good speech-habits reveal and enhance good character, and 
good character is persuasive. 

We see from these glimpses of the concept of ‘‘ethical proof’’ that 
it is a most promising source of information and inspiration to the 
college student who would make his speech persuasive. He can best 
do so by making himself an ‘‘able man,’’ a nerson of good character, 
able to use well the fundamentals of speech. 

Directors of debate, and, indeed, of all college forensics should find 
in this brief treatment suggestions of a dynamic form of proof in de- 
bate, and a source of genuine persuasiveness in all public speech. By 
insisting upon high standards of delivery in debate, we are aiding our 
students in the development of personal attributes that will make 
them more persuasive in all speech situations. Incidentally, think 
how much it would do to improve the lot of the eritie judge. 


Ibid., 111, 7, 1408a 
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The President’s Page 


No doubt the matter that is foremost in your minds right now re- 
garding our forensic activities is: What shall we do about holding 
our Provincial tournaments? In the interest of keeping our organiza- 
tion alive and active, may I urge every Province to proceed with its 
plans for holding a Provincial meeting. 

A recent communication from R. H. Clare, Secretary of the War 
Committee on Conventions states: ‘‘A recent amplification of the ex- 
emption covering local gatherings may provide the answer to some of 
your meetings. The interpretation of local meetings which do not re- 
quire permits is any meeting which is ‘attended by not more than 50 
persons who use transportation other than the regular facilities avail- 
able within the city or suburban area and for whom no hotel sleeping 
accommodations are required’.’’ Mr. Clare adds this statement: 
‘You will note that this will permit 50 debaters from outside the 
point where the meeting is held to join with the local attendance with- 
out the necessity of a permit from this office.’’ 

It is evident from the above-quoted directive that our Provincial 
meetings should be limited to an attendance of 50 who require hotel 
sleeping accommodations and who use public transportation facilities 
—the railroads and busses—in reaching the place where the Province 
convenes. Thus we are left with these possibilities in planning our 
Provincial meetings: 1. Restrict the attendance to 50 outside of the 
local chapter delegation; 2. If dormitory or private home facilities 
are available for lodging and if private cars are available for the 
transportation of some of our group, the number in excess of 50 could 


Continued on page 74 


5 ° 
The Debater’s Magazine 
E. R. Nichols 
ow 

A Debater’s Magazine to appear quarterly or more often has been 
an idea that the Old Man of Pi Kappa Delta has been mulling over 
for years. At last he has decided to launch the project and trust the 
debating public to make it succeed. 

Many or most of you have received a prospectus about the new pub- 
lication from Professor E. R. Nichols, University of Redlands, Editor 
of Intercollegiate Debates, first editor of THe Forensic, and founder 
of Pi Kappa Delta. There is quite a story back of this idea. 
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Why spring it now? Well—Prof. Nichols says this is the right 
time. If it can succeed with debate interests at the lowest ebb by the 
mimeograph route, it can succeed later by the printing route when 
things come back after the war. 

The launching of the Scholastic Debater, a new quarterly for high 
school debate by the Scholastic Magazine, supports Professor Nichols’ 
contention that now is the time. He says that this magazine is making 
the psychology right for the appearance of a magazine covering the 
entire field and is a distinct help to his plans as well as to high school 
debate. 

For a long time certain persons have been trying to get Professor 
Nichols to launch this magazine and accept help from a ‘‘butter and 
egg man’”’ or several angels with money and designs upon the thinking 
of youth. Professor Nichols has declined to lend himself to any 
propagandizing movement. Debate must be kept clear of ulterior mo- 
tives on the part of those serving it. 

What a magazine appearing often enough to carry up to date com- 
ment on bibliography and debate material will do to the handbooks 
remains to be seen. It may succeed them, or it may supplement them. 
It may foree them to reach a higher standard. At least the future 
is likely to demand a more constant service than a handbook carelessly 
thrown together in a week or two at the beginning of the school year 
can provide, and here lies the future of the debate periodical. 

Also its field of interests is infinitely broader than that of a hand- 
book. Its schedule of tournaments will be invaluable in peace times. 
Its reports of tournaments will be a record or annual year book of de- 
bate and speech contests. It offers opportunities for professional 
news and articles. It can serve as a unifying bond among the many 
honor and debate organizations now in the field. It can nationalize 
and get rid of much of the regionalism ; it can promote the interests 
of all and get information beyond the reach of the more limited and 
specialized organizations. 

It will familiarize the high school debater with the future ahead of 
him in college debating, and open the doors of the college organization 
of debate for him. Prof. Hugo E. Hellman of Marquette says that a 
unifying influence between high school and college debate is distinet- 
ly needed. 

On the whole the idea is taking hold nicely, Professor Nichols says, 
and subseriptions are rolling in every day. Typical comments also 
come along with them such as this: ‘‘I wish you suecess in your new 
undertaking. You deserve much credit for what you have done in 
promoting debate in America. It occurs to me that this will be an- 
other significant contribution.’’ Leland H. Monson, Weber College, 
Ogden, Utah. Many other encouraging comments are arriving in the 
mail every day,—and some of the opposite type also. 
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Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 


A word is the only vehicle on which a thought can travel. 


It is better ‘‘that a difference should be settled by discussion rather 
than by foree.’’—Aristotle, Rhetoric. 


They did not understand a single word of what he was saying, but 
that made no matter, for they put their heads on one side, and looked 
wise, which is quite as good as understanding a thing, and very much 
easier.—Oscar Wilde, The Birthday of the Infanata. 


The English have no respect for their language, and will not teach 
their children to speak it. They spell it so abominably that no man 
on earth can teach himself what it sounds like. It is impossible for 
an Englishman to open his mouth without making some other English- 
man hate or despise him. German and Spanish are accessible to for- 
eigners; English is not accessible even to Englishmen. The reformer 
England needs today is an energetic phonetic enthusiast ; that is why 
I have made such a one the hero of a popular play.—George Bernard 
Shaw, Pygmalion, Preface. 


Publie argument never convinces the other side, any more than in 
a war the enemy can ever be convinced. Its effectiveness consists 
in binding together the side on which the arguments are used.— 
Thurman W. Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism. 


Prejudice is the reason of fools.—Voltaire. 


Charm us, orator, till the lion look no larger than the cat.—Ten- 
nyson, : 


With words we govern men.—Disraeli. 


We are to form, then, the perfect orator, who cannot exist unless as 
a good man; and we require in him, therefore, not only consummate 
ability in speaking, but every excellence of mind.—Quintilian. 


The guest called on unexpectedly remarked that great speakers 
were no longer available. ‘‘ Demosthenes is dead, Cicero is dead, and 
[ am not feeling well myself.’’"—Modern Eloquence. 
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‘*‘T never met a man I didn’t like,’’ said Will Rogers. This may 
have explained his popularity as a speaker. He eould fill a house 
in any city in America. Rich and poor, old and young, people flocked 
to hear him. He was not only entertaining; he also influenced the 
thinking of those who heard him and left some enduring ideas in their 
minds. If the purpose of public speaking is communication, Will 
Rogers was a very successful public speaker, because he certainly 
communicated. 

We like those who like us. We respond to the man who seems in- 
terested in us, concerned with our welfare, friendly, and helpful. In 
private life or public, we enjoy talking to him. We find it easy to 
communicate with him. Those who dislike others are disliked in re- 
turn. In a elass studying personality problems, each student was 
asked to list the members of the class he did not like. Some listed 
none or few; others listed a large number. The more people each 
student listed, the more frequently he appeared on the lists of others. 
The ones who disliked none in the class were in turn disliked by none. 

Will Rogers could communicate with people because he liked them. 
Did you ever try to speak to some one you did not like, or to a group 
you did not like? Note how little you receive and remember when 
some one you dislike talks to you, in publie or in private. 

One of the secrets of public speaking is to learn to like people. 
It is a confession of weakness or failure to admit that you do not 
like this man or that one, this student or that professor. The politi- 
cian who does not like working people will find it hard to fool them. 
They will respond by disliking him and listening uneonvineed and 
unmoved by his remarks. 

Intercollegiate debating often puts too much emphasis on the ag- 
gressive, hostile, critical method of attack. As is pointed out else- 
where in this issue, that is poor preparation for the type of speaking 
one may have to do later on. It neglects ethical persuasion. Some 
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people are so constituted that they would rather lose a friend than 
an argument. But this is a losing game. To whom can they talk 
when they run out of friends? William Penn advises us in debate to 
‘endeavor to gain, rather than expose thy Antagonist.”’ 


Do You Have a Good ‘‘Figure?’’ 


Do vou find it hard to remember your key number? Don’t you 
wish vou had one of these? 


The Powers of 10 
10°—1, E. A. Vaugh, Kansas Gamma, Kansas State College. 
10'—10, ©. E. Hagie, lowa Alpha, Iowa Wesleyan University 
10°—100, Karl K. Linge, Kansas Beta, Washburn College 
10°—1000, Evelyn Kerr, Colorado Beta, Colorado State College of 
Education 
10*—10000, Dorothy Maynard, Illinois Zeta, Monmouth College 


‘**Pieces of Eight’’ 
T. Battin, Kansas Alpha, Ottawa University, now coaching 
forensics at College of Puget Sound 
H. O. Binton, Kansas Beta, Washburn College 
Vera J. Keppel, Michigan Gamma, Hope College 
W. D. Baldwin, Connecticut Alpha, University of Connecticut 


All Nines”’ 
Jesse Elder, Kansas Alpha, Ottawa University 
Harold Husted, Kansas Alpha, Ottawa University 
999. Zula Charlesworth, Colorado Beta, Colorado State College of 
Edueatior 
9999. R. Winston Gasaway, Illinois Zeta, Monmouth College 
This may be continued 


9g 


Dear Frien Finley 


My but rt was good to get one of vour famous notes again. It was 


Gelaved Two weeks ln reaching me because ] am a traveling man now. 


am in charge of a projec Voice Communication (radio communi 
cation within a plane) in this command and it keeps me jumping from 
field to field for short periods. The work is interesting, but I shall be 
bappy to return to forensies again.—Glenn R. Capp, Spence Army 
Air Field, Moultrie, Georgia Two years ago Prof. Capp resigned 
as National President of Pi Kappa Delta to enter the Army Air 
Corps 
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The 13th Annual Invitational Debate Tournament of Illinois State 
Normal University was held on January 12-15. Eighteen colleges 
from five different states were represented. Among the colleges with 
chapters of Pi Kappa Delta were Augustana of Rock Island, Bowling 
Green (Ohio), Cape Girardeau, Carroll, Eastern Illinois State Teach 
ers (Charleston), Eureka, Millikin, Monmouth, North Central, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Shurtleff, Western Illinois State 
Teachers, Wheaton, and Whitewater. Two non-Pi Kappa Delta col- 
leges participated—Indiana State Teachers, Terre Haute, and Man- 
chester, North Manchester, Indiana. Professor Martin Holeomb, 
president of Pi Kappa Delta, and two past presidents, W. V. O’Con- 
nell and Forrest H. Rose, were at the tournament. There were six 
rounds of debate with no elimination and three each of diseussion 
and oratory. 


A group of teachers of speech representing schools with chapters 
of Pi Kappa Delta met for breakfast at the La Salle Hotel at 7:30, 
Friday, December 29. At that time some discussion was held con 
cerning the plans of the Illinois Province of Pi Kappa Delta for 1945 


Those present from Illinois indicated an interest in holding a province 
meet in connection with the Provinee of Missouri, and an attempt is 
being made to discover the wishes of the colleges in that area. If the 
combining of the Missouri and Illinois provinces does not materialize, 
it was the opinion of those present that the Province of Lllinois should 
hold its own tournament.—F. Lincoln D. Holmes. 


The Illinois Intercollegiate Debate League and the Ulinois Intercol 
legiate Oratorical Association are holding their meetings at the same 
time at Wheaton College on March 22, 23, and 24. Most of the mem 
bers of the Debate League have chapters of Pi Kappa Delta, and most 
of the members of the Oratorical Association likewise have chapters 
of Pi Kappa Delta. 


We plan to have a debate tournament in the Los Angeles area, prob 
ably at Pepperdine, about April 6-7. According to the replies to our 
inquiries, we should have nine, possibly ten colleges competing. We 
are having a pretty good year forensically on the West Coast. The 
fall tournament in Southern California was reasonably well attended, 
and was nearer the pre-war level than anything we have had for the 
past two years. We think we are on the upswing.—Aetsell Barreté 
Baoter, 
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Dr. Libby, long head of the Department of Public Speaking at 
Colby, Maine Alpha, resigned a year ago last December. I was asked 
to take over the speaking classes, beginning last summer. There are 
no members of the old time Pi Kappa Delta group left and as yet no 
organized group. I am gradually getting the speech and drama work 
going after a lapse of two vears. Under the Victory-speaking require- 
ments, there are enough for a PKD nucleus, if the draft does not take 
them before we can get organized. We shall try to form the revised 
group as soon as possible. Speaking at Colby is in full swing. Under 
the label of International Relations and Current Events there are 
several groups meeting for discussion and informal debate. The lead- 
ers are those who have had classes in public speaking, many of whom 
have filled membership requirements.—Cecil A. Rollins. 


More than a hundred speakers from twelve colleges in five states 
participated in the Louisiana Forensic at Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, February 9-10. North Texas State Teachers won the 
women’s debate tournament, defeating Betty Price and Mary Jo 
Seanlon of Southwest Louisiana Institute in the finals —Roy D. 
Murphy. 


Texas Lambda, San Marcos Teaghers, had a tournament scheduled 
for February 2-3. Southeastern Oklahoma Teachers at Durant have 
invitations out for a tournament March 2-3. These meetings were an- 


nounced before the new ODT regulations were given to the public. 
THe Forensic has not yet learned whether or not the tournaments 
were held. 


Prof. J. Dale Welsch returned to Coe, lowa Theta, after completing 
work for his doctor’s degree at the University of Denver. Dr. Gordon 
Hostettler, former Kent State debater who completed his graduate 
work at the University of Iowa, is also a member of the speech depart- 
ment. The Coe chapter is planning an aetive season.—Gerry Trevor. 


Dr. C. A. Truesdell, formerly of Caltec, writes from Brookline, 
Massachusetts, to-have his record brought up to date. He is now en- 
titled to special distinction and three orders. He coached William 
Olenbush and Boyd Marshall, the team from Caltee which won six out 
of eight rounds at the last national convention at Minneapolis. 


Professor Frederich Koch and Opal Motter of the speech depart- 
ment of the University of Miami were initiated into the Florida Gam- 
ma chapter January 25. 


Luther, Iowa Xi, sent four students to the twelfth annual Red River 
Valley tournament at Moorehead, Minnesota, February 8-11.—College 
Chips. 
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Pi Kappa Deltans from Carson and Newman College, Tennessee 
Epsilon, showed by their work at the Tennessee State Speech tourna- 
ment at Cookeville that it will take more than a war to check their 
interest in forensics. Reece Bayless and Gene Cole, the latter a blind 
freshman, made up the debate team which won the tournament, Cole 
also being selected as the best male debater. Herbert Gilmore won 
three of the other four contests in the men’s division, after-dinner 
speaking, oratory, and impromptu. Other colleges represented were 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Marysville, and Wesleyan. Travel 
restrictions afforded no barrier as far as the State Speech tournament 
was concerned. The 27 students and four coaches fell far below the 
figure 50, which seems to be where Uncle Sam draws the line. Six- 
teen of them were from the entertaining institution. We traveled by 
train and had no trouble securing seats. We expect no greater diffi- 
culty when we go to the Grand Eastern at Charlotte in April. Dr. 
Keith plans to go on with this meet and I doubt if the representation 
reaches 50. The slightly smaller number of debaters automatically 
reduces expenses.—/ohn A. Hood. 


Graduation, the war, and war jobs made a clean sweep of debaters 
at College of the Pacific. The 1944-45 season got under way without 
a single member of the squad having had any previous intercollegiate 
forensic experience. Interest among lower division students is grow- 
ing and the outlook for improved representation next year is good. 
Despite the fact that there is only one other college within three hun- 
dred fifty miles which participated in debate, we are making a deter- 
mined effort to get competition. Two tournaments remain on our 
schedule: Pi Kappa Delta Invitational at Linfield College in Oregon, 
and the Western Tournament in Los Angeles.—Ed Betz. 


A busy season is already in progress at Augustana, South Dakota 
Eta. The debaters have met those from other South Dakota colleges 
at an invitational non-decision meet at Sioux Falls College. They 
have also debated five Minnesota colleges. Augustana plans to at- 
tend the Red River Valley Tournament at Concordia College, the 
South Dakota State Tournament, and the tournament of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Colleges from South Dakota and Minnesota will 
meet with Augustana in a combined provincial tournament.—Alice 
Thomas. 


Province of the Plains tournament has been scheduled for April 
12-14 at Nebraska Wesleyan University subject to permission to exer- 
cise the right to assemble and discuss questions of public interest. 


June Berg, Illinois Xi, won the oratorical contest at the Luther 
League Workers’ conference at Jamestown, New York, February 9-10. 
—Augustana Observer. 
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Students vs. Congressman and College Executive 


The American Forum of the Air on February 20 featured a debate 
on lowering the legal voting age to eighteen years. The debaters were 
very representative. On the affirmative was Congressman Augustus 
W. Bennet, who defeated Ham Fish ; David A. Funk, a Wooster, Ohio, 
high school senior ; and Mary E. Ancker, a high school senior from In- 
dianapolis. The negative was upheld by Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges ; Robert E. 
Mertz, Leigh (Pennsylvania) College freshman; and Janie Teipel, a 
Dallas, Texas, high school senior. It was a fine program and the 
students held their own. 


The 16th Savage Forensic is scheduled for March 2 and 3 at South- 
eastern State College in Durant, Oklahoma, according to Professor T. 
H. Houston, chairman. According to Professor Houston, if the num- 
ber of entries justifies there will be five divisions of debate: senior 
men; senior women; junior men; junior women; and mixed. Besides 
debate and repartee, contests for men and women will be offered in 
oratory, extemporaneous speaking, poetry reading, and radio speak- 
ing; and Bible reading and after dinner speaking for men or women. 
Seventeen colleges have indicated that they will participate. 


The Louisiana State Peace Association Oratorical Contest and the 
Louisiana Women’s Oratorical Contest will be held at Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana, late in April or early in May, 
according to Professor Harry DeLaRue, chairman. Louisiana colleges 
that are expected to participate are: Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Centenary College, Louisiana College. and Southwestern Louis- 
iana Institute. 


Blanche Geisert, president of Kansas Omicron; Annette Ronk, a 
new Special Distinction member; and Anne Metzler, president of the 
Thespian Club, will appear in Who’s Who Among Students in Ameri- 
ean Colleges. 


Ensign Jack Kough, former Kansas Omicron debater, is stationed 
in New York. His colleague, Ensign Wayne Geisert, was recently at 
San Diego awaiting assignment. 


In the MePherson College first Semester Honor Roll, Anne Metzler 
and Blair Helman tied for first place with Blanche Geisert next. All 
are members of Kansas Omicron. 


Seventeen enterec e freshman oratorical contest at Augustana. 
S t t 1 the freshman oratorical test at August 
Illinois Xi. -Augustana Observer. 
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Prof. Sherod J. Collins, member of the National Council, who played 
the role of ‘‘Pa Allen”’ in the ‘‘ Dark of the Moon’’ when it opened on 
Broadway January 22, has been playing the major circuit with the 
show on the road. It has appeared in Philadelphia for a week, was 
scheduled for two weeks in Washington early in February, then back 
to Boston, and probably again in New York. It has been well received 
everywhere. ‘‘Dark of the Moon,’’ written by Howard Richardson 
and William Berney, was awarded the Maxwell Anderson prize as 
the best verse-drama.—Clifton Cornwell. 


Dorothy Jones, Jane Osterhoudt, and Bill Humphries, the newly 
formed debate team at Illinois Wesleyan, competed in the inexperi- 
enced division of the Illinois Normal tournament January 12-3. This 
team also participated in the Charleston State teachers tournament 
February 9 and the Terre Haute, Indiana, tournament February 9-10. 
—The Argus. 


The tenth annual Whitewater Debate Tournament, scheduled for 
February 9 and 10, had to be postponed due to an ODT ruling. A 
subsequent letter from Mr. R. H. Clare, Secretary of the War Com- 
mittee on Conventions, gave permission for a modified affair, slated 
for March 10, open only to less experienced debaters. 


The first gold star on the forensic service flag, of the Whitewater 
State Teachers College represents the loss of Staff Sgt. Harvey L. 
Williams, class of 40, a former president of the Forensic Association. 
Sgt. Williams was killed January 20. His widow, the former Dorothy 
Hayes, is also a member of Pi Kappa Delta. 


On orders from his doctor, Leroy Allen, Director of Forensies for 
Southwestern, Kansas Delta, cut loose from some of the overload he 
has been carrying by resigning as secretary of the Province of the 
Plains. Governor Hess has appointed Prof. Melvin Gingerich of 
sethel to fill out the unexpired term. 


Forensic plans at Illinois State Normal University call for partici- 
pation in the University of Nebraska Discussion and Debate Tourna- 
ment, in the Whitewater Debate Tournament, and in a small practice 
tournament at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College February 3. 
F. Lincoln D. Holmes. 


The Indiana Alpha chapter at Franklin is relatively inactive and 
has been so for the past three years. It has participated in oratory 
and will again this year enter a girl in the state contest, which will be 
held at Franklin.—J. Daniel Kicher, Sponsor. 
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Pi Kappa Delta at Rollins, Florida Alpha, consists of three mem- 
bers. One of these, Brigadier Thomas Fruin, of the Dutch army, 
organized the Rollins Speech Society as a training unit for the neo- 
phytes. His efforts were enthusiastically supported by the faculty 
and students. Fifteen neophytes have taken an active interest in 
speech work and will, in all probability, be initiated into PKD this 
spring. The Speech Society held the Rollins Speech Contest Decem- 
ber 4. Weekly intramural contests will be held beginning February 
19. Intercollegiate requirements have been waived in deference to 
ODT regulations.—Janet Haas. 


The College of the Pacific Invitational Forensic Tournament was 
revived on January 19-20 after a lapse of two years. The bulk of the 
honors in this practice meet went to Pi Kappa Delta schools. Pepper- 
dine College representatives Long and Settle won men’s debate, and 
Brittain and Sewell of the same college tied with Dorothy Gelatt and 
Marilyn Dow, College of the Pacific, for second. U. C. L. A.’s Miss 
Dolinsky was second in oratory and Miss Ferguson won women’s ex- 
temp. Honors in men’s oratory and extemp went to Macdonald of 
U. 8. C., who also teamed with Forde to reach the finals in debate 
against the Pepperdine team. 


Elaine Pagel, formerly from Sioux Falls, South Dakota Epsilon, 
who won second in the national extempore contest at Houston con- 
vention in 1936, is now Mrs. H. H. Paden. She received her Ph.D. 
in speech at the University of Iowa in 1943 and is now teaching at the 
University of Maryland.—The Gavel. 


The Illinois Xi Chapter of PKD and the Foss History Club of 
Augustana College jointly sponsored a forum discussion January 12 
on universal compulsory military training. Students and faculty 
members participated in the formal discussion which was followed by 
an open forum.—Augustana Observer. 


Clifton Cornwell, Jr., former debater at Kirksville Teachers, Mis- 
souri Theta, is fitiishing Officers Candidate School at Camp Barkley, 
Texas. His brother Charles, another special distinction member, is a 
tool and die maker for Curtis-Wright in St. Louis. 


Set. Harold Goetsch, a charter member of Wisconsin Epsilon, is a 
prisoner of war in Germany. Sgt. Goetsch was a gunner on a bomber. 


Dr. V. Raymond Erdman, president of Wheaton College, was re- 
cently elected to honorary membership in the Illinois Mu chapter. 


Banta’s Greek Exchange has borrowed the cut of Sherod J. Collins 
which appeared in the January Forensic. 
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Forensic activity over the state of Ohio seems to be picking up and 
there will be increased activity this spring unless the recent ODT re- 
quest forces colleges to cancel plans. On January 20 the Northeast 
Ohio group held a legislative assembly at Western Reserve. Kent 
itself planned to attend the Pittsburgh Debate Forum February 10. 
The annual Buckeye tournament was scheduled for Kent February 17. 
The Manchester tournament, come to life again, has been announced 
for February 24. The Ohio conference for men will debate at Capital 
March 2-3, and will hold contests in oratory, extempore, and reading 
at Wittenberg March 17. The Province of the Lakes tournament, 
which will probably be held around April 1, has been invited to come 
to the University of Toledo. The Northeast Ohio debate conference 
will be held later. This partial report indicates that the Ohio colleges 
have planned an active season, with more colleges and more debaters 
than before.—James N. Holm. 


For the past two years I have been spending most of my time with 
the various military units stationed here at Oklahoma A. and M. I 
am again getting back to civilian activities. I have some students 
who have been doing some speaking before civilian organizations. I 
need a copy of the revised constitution to see if they have qualified 
for membership.—Harry H. Anderson. 


A new chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, the Idaho Beta chapter, char- 
ter 192, has been granted to the State Teachers College at Lewiston. 
It is scheduled to be installed March 3. The establishment of this 
chapter was approved by the recent vote of the chapters. 


Iris Allen, a Freshman in her first co!lege contest, won first honors 
for Whitewater in the oratorical contest held in connection with the 
debate tournament at Illinois State Normal University, January 12 
and 13. 


Raymond Mathsen, Luther, lowa Xi, won first in oratory at the 
Twelfth Red River Valley contest at Concordia, Minnesota Zeta, Feb- 
ruary 10. ‘‘Trader Cry’’ was the title of his oration.—College Chips. 


Juadina Brock and Nell Ruth Crowley of Oklahoma Theta defeated 
the visiting Pepperdine debaters, Emmett Long and L. D. Leslie, in 
Durant December 28.—The Southeastern. 


Twenty-three high schools participated in the debate tournament 
sponsored by the Illinois Xi chapter at Augustana, February 2-3.— 
Augustana Observer. 


Ruth Berg and Betty Nelson were selected to represent Augustana, 
Illinois Xi, at the University of Nebraska tourney February 23-4.— 
Augustana Observer. 
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be accommodated through the above-mentioned means. (This sugges- 
tion is included because apparently we come under the jurisdiction of 
the ODT only to the extent that we use public transportation facilities 
and hotel lodging accommodations) ; 3. In the Provinces where a 
tournament would draw an attendance in excess of 50 and in which 
the attendance in excess of that number could not be accommodated 
by private transportation and lodging facilities as indicated in the 
second possibility, two meetings might be held in different sections of 
the Province, each meeting being limited to 50. 

Upon receiving reports that the ODT had denied requests for de- 
bate tournaments in excess of an attendance of fifty, your National 
President and your Secretary-Treasurer made arrangements with Pro- 
fessor Férrest Rose to have a Conference with Mr. Clare, Secretary of 
the War Committee on Conventions in our behalf. Professor E. C. 
Buehler, National President of Delta Sigma Rho, endorsed our efforts 
in behalf of his organization. Professor Yeager of George Washing- 
ton University, in his capacity of Liaison between the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech and the government, was of valuable 
assistance in this effort and joined Mr. Rose in his Conference with 
Mr. Clare. Rose and Yeager presented a strong case in our behalf. 
They asked for no special privilege but merely for equity. It appears 
that the Committee on Conventions had made a very arbitrary dis- 
tinction between basketball tournaments and forensic tournaments, 
classifying debate tournaments as ‘‘Conventions’’ but athletic events 
as tournaments. On that basis the Committee had ruled that basket- 
ball tournaments do not come under their jurisdiction but that debate 
tournaments do. Mr. Clare agreed that the Committee would re-con- 
sider the matter and Mr. Rose submitted a brief of our case for the 
Committee’s consideration. However, the only alteration made in the 
committee’s original decision was the amplification of the exemption 
covering local gatherings, the contents of which I have quoted to you. 

Though some alterations may have to be made in the original plans 
for our Provincial, meetings, it is still possible for us to hold these 
sessions. Let’s give our whole-hearted cooperation to our Provincial 
officers in their efforts to arrange successful Provincial meetings! 

As the size of our delegations to the Province tournaments are re- 
stricted by the ODT ruling, additional opportunities will have to be 
found for forensic participation for our students. Each community 
has a considerable number of audience situations that would provide 
excellent practical experience for our students. Too, many of our 
local organizations are eager for discussions on vital current issues. 
Let’s search out these various groups in our respective communities. 
And don’t forget that speaking before these local audiences qualifies 
our students for Pi Kappa Delta membership. 
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Arkansas 
The annual Arkansas intercollegiate debate meet will be held in 
North Little Rock, March 8-9, with Dr. R. C. Daily, Ouachita, as 
director. 


California 


The demands of California colleges for additional tournament op- 
portunities brought about the resumption of the College of the Pacific 
tournament January 18-9. It became a war casualty in 1943.—Hd 
Betz. Emmett Long and Lloyd Settle, of Pepperdine, made a debate 
tour of the Southwest during the Christmas holidays. They met Abi- 
lene Christian, Texas Christian, University of Texas, Centenary, 
Southwest Oklahoma Teachers, and the University of Arizona, but did 
not meet defeat. This is the team which won the fall tournament at 
Pasadena during December.—B. B. Baxter. 


Colorado 

The University of Denver, in conformity with the regulations of 
ODT, found it necessary to cancel the Fourteenth annual Rocky 
Mountain Speech Conference after it had been announced for Feb- 
ruary 15-7 and invitations sent out. 

Later, a smaller conference was held, which brought together a 
limited number of representatives from ten institutions but which 
kept well under the limit of fifty for such meetings. This reduced 
conference was held on the original dates. 

Three Pi Kappa Delta members received an excellent rating in both 
debate and discussion. They were Dorothy Jane Rensch and LaVone 
Berthel, Wheaton, Illinois Mu; and John Mitchell, Kearney State 
Teachers, Nebraska Zeta. 


Illinois 

Eureka is entering four debate teams, four orators, and eight dis- 
cussants in the Illinois Normal tournament January 12-3.—L. E. 
Norton. Thirty-five students participated in the George Strawn dis- 
cussion contest at Northern Teachers. Harvey Schweitzer won the 
first prize of $25. East Illinois State Teachers is carrying on with 
five new speakers. The chapters of PKD and Theta Alpha Phi spon- 
sored home coming student night during October.—/. Glenn Ross. 


Iowa 


Simpson is planning a speech festival during February open to all 
students to select representatives for the state meet in March. 
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Kansas 


In the Winfield tournament December 9, Southwestern had one 
team that won all its debates, one which won four out of five, one that 
won three, and several that won two. In the MePherson tournament 
three teams won four out of five and one won two.—Leroy Allen... . 
Ladine Rouse and Norbert Dreiling, Fort Hays Teachers, made up the 
only team to go through the McPherson tournament undefeated. 
There were twenty-five teams from eight Kansas and Nebraska col- 
leges.—J. R. Start. We have seven membership applications. The 
Kansas League tournament is scheduled for March 17 at Bethel Col- 
lege—Maurice A. Hess. 


Kentucky 


Georgetown has had one meeting on the debate question and is 
working on another chapel program on Dumbarton Oaks.—Rena 
Calhoun, The Forensic Club at Kentucky Wesleyan has grown from 
15 to 21 members, but we have only four PKD members.—M. B. 
Kennedy. 


Louisiana 


Twelve from Louisiana College participated in the Mid-South de- 
bate tournament. The chapter plans to conduct an intramural speech 


contest in January and to participate in the Deep South tourney 
February 9-10.—F. O. Wood. Centenary is preparing to participate 
in four tournaments. 


Minnesota 
Grace Langley, Macalester grad and debater, has recently joined 
the WACs and is to be assigned to Civie Affairs, Far Eastern Branch. 
St. Olaf has given a series of half-hour radio discussions on the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. Fifteen students are on the debate squad.— 
Mordella Dahl. Concordia held its twelfth Red River Valley Tour- 
nament February 9-10. 


Nebraska 


Doane plans to put a V-12 debate team in the field —M. C. Latta. 
The Kearney Teachers held a dinner-initiation January 17 at Hotel 
Fort Kearney.—H. L. Ahrendts. Wayne Teachers has a squad of 
four girls working for eligibility for PKD membership.—Lenore P. 
Ramsey. 


North Carolina 


Lenoir Rhyne won six Dixie championships at the Dixie Tourna- 
ment at Charlotte, North Carolina, December 7-8.—Albert Keiser. 
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Ohio 
Oterbein reports splendid interest in all forensic activities—/. F. 
Smith. Kent plans to hold its third annual Buckeye Tournament 
February 17.—/. N. Holm. 


Oklahoma 


East Central Teachers plans to resume its high school tournament 
in March. More extensive use of the radio is planned following the 
installation of new radio facilities—D. J. Nabors. Juadina Brock 
and Nell Ruth Crowley of Southeastern Teachers won the senior 
women’s debate contest at the Mid-South Tournament in December.— 
T. A. Houston. 


Oregon 


Linfield planned to hold a state extempore contest January 11, a 
Willamette Valley college tournament February 23-4, the thirteenth 
annual high school tourney February 9-10, and the fifteenth annual 
college tourney March 8-10. It plans to participate in the Seattle 
Pacific tournament and the Provincial in Los Angeles. It also fur- 
nishes speakers for community affairs—R. D. Mahaffey. 


Pennsylvania 


Seton debaters will participate in the tournament of Pennsylvania 
college at Mt. Merey College, Pittsburgh on February 3. <A few 
Pennsylvania colleges are continuing to debate when possible.—Sister 
M. Theophane Geary. 


South Carolina 
The Grand Eastern Forensic and provincial will take place at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, at the same time, according to a report 
from Winthrop.—Warren S. Keith. 


South Dakota 


South Dakota State will entertain the annual state forensie tour- 
nament February 15-7, with the usual contests, including the Inter- 
national Peace oratorical open to both men and women.—George Me- 
Carty. Six colleges participated in the Sioux Falls non-decision de- 
bate tournament January 27. There were four rounds of debate.— 
Harold M. Jordan. With four freshmen and one senior, Northern 
Teachers plan to enter at least three tournaments.—?P. J. Harkness. 


Texas 


Trinity entertained 20 teams from 16 colleges at its fall tournament 
in December. Its own teams went undefeated through the junior and 
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senior divisions.—G. A. Schrader. North Texas State Teachers won 
sweepstake honors at the Ada, Oklahoma, tournament in December.— 
Olive M. Johnson. 

Beginning the year with inexperienced talent, Southwestern has 
had to develop new teams. It has participated in two tournaments, 
met the University of Texas in dual debates, and held some practice 
rounds with San Mareos.—Angus Springer. 


Washington 


Delores Lindberg and Don Bateman of Seattle Pacifie are listed in 
‘*Who’s Who In American Colleges and Universities.’ This is the 
best forensic year the college has enjoyed with two to three times the 
usual number entering intercollegiate contests.—Delores Lindberg. 


Wisconsin 


Carroll plans forensics as usual as long as it has students who are 
interested as there is no better training for future citizenship. ‘‘We 
must not quit now.’’—V. A. Utzinger. River Falls Teachers planned 
to enter speakers in every event of the Red River Valley tournament 
although it began the year with only two experienced speakers. Its 
speech students have spoken in Red Cross and bond drives.—Elsie S. 
Hoffman. Dr. D. H. Webster, former associate debate coach at 
Whitewater Teachers, is now Captain Webster of the Army Air Corps, 
Hondo, Texas.—F. W. Evans. 


West Virginia 


Wesleyan has suspended both forensics and athletics for the dura- 
tion. The one boy who is interested is ready for the army and the 
girls are doing other things. We may find it possible to do some 
speaking before local groups.—@. L. Glauner. 


Plans are going forward for the Pi Kappa Delta Provincial Tourna 
ment which is scheduled for April 6 and 7 at Southwestern Louisi 
ana Institute, Lafayette, La. According to the best available infor- 
mation, it will not be a violation of the Byrnes’ regulation to hold a 
meeting at an educational institution. The local hotels have assured 
me that they can house the contestants on Thursday and Friday 
nights. If it is a violation of the regulation to house the contestants 
in hotels, arrangements have been made whereby they can be housed 
in the college dormitories. Definite information regarding lodging 
and other details of the Tournament will be forwarded to the chap- 
ters of the Province of the Lower Mississippi in the near future. 


Kansas Debate League Tournament is scheduled for March 17 at 
Bethel College. 





IOWA 


Alpha—lIowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. 


Beta—Central College, Pella. 
Delta—Morningside College, Sioux City. 
Epsilon—Simpson College, Indianola. 
Zeta—Parsons College, Fairfield. 
Eta—Upper lowa University, Fayette. 
Theta—Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 
lota—Western Union College, Le Mars. 
Lambda—Dubuque University, Dubuque. 
Mu—Drake University, Des Moines. 
Nu—William Penn College, Oskaloosa. 
Xi—Luther College, Decorah. 


KANSAS 
Alpha—Ottawa University, Ottawa. 
Beta—Washburn Municipal Univ., Topeka. 
Gamma—Kan, State College, Manhattan. 
Delta—Southwestern College, Winfield. 
Zeta—Kan. State Teachers Col., Empoira. 
Kta—Kansas Wesleyan Univ., Salina. 
Theta—Kan., State T. C., Pittsburg. 
lota—College of Emporia, Emporia. 
Kappa—Baker University, Baldwin City. 
Lambda—Sterling College, Sterling. 
Mu—Bethany College, Lindsborg. 
Nu—State College, Fort Hays. 
Xi—Bethel College, Newton. 
Omicron—McPherson College, McPherson. 


KENTUCKY 
Alpha—Georgetown College, Georgetown. 
Beta—Centre College, Danville. 
Gamma—Ky. Wesleyan College, Winchester. 
Delta—Transylvania, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 


Alpha—Louisiana College, Pineville. 
Beta—Centenary College, Shreveport. 
Gamma—S. W. Louisiana Inst., Lafayette. 


MAINE 
Alpha—Colby College, Waterville. 


MICHIGAN 


Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. 
Gamma—Hope College, Holland. 
Delta—Mich. State Col., East Lansing. 
Epsilon—Mich. State Nor. Col., Ypsilanti. 


Eta—University of Detroit, Detroit. 
Theta—Centrai State College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant. 

MINNESOTA 
Alpha—Macalester College, St. Paul. 
Beta—St. Olaf College, Northfield. 
Gamma—Gustavus Adolphus Col., St. Peter. 
Delta—Hamline University, St. Paul. 
Epsilon—College of St. Thomas, St. Paul. 
Zeta—Concordia College, Moorhead 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alpha—Millsaps College, Jackson. 
Beta—Mississippi State C., State College. 


MISSOURI 
Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton. 
Beta—Park College, Parkville. 
Gamma—Central College, Fayette. 
Delta—William Jewell College, Liberty. 
Zeta—Culver-Stockton College, Canton. 
Eta—Cen. Missouri S. T. C., Warrensburg. 
Theta—N. E. Mo. 8. T. Col., Kirksville. 
Iota—S. E. State T. Col., Cape Girardeau. 
Kappa—N. W. State Teach. Col., Maryville. 
Lambda—Missouri Valley Col., Marshall. 
Mu—Tarkio College, Varkio. 


MONTANA 
Alpha—Polytechnic-Intermountain Union, 
Billings. 
Beta—Montana State College, Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA 
Alpha—Nebraska Wesleyan U., Lincoln. 
Gamma—Doane College, Crete. 
Delta—Hastings College, Hastings. 
Zeta—State Teachers College, Kearney 
Eta—State Teachers College, Chadron 
Theta—University of Omaha, Omaha. 
lota—State Teachers College, Wayne 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Alpha—North Carolina State Col., Raleigh 
Beta—Wake Forest Col., Wake Forest. 
Gamma—Asheville Nor. & T. C., Asheville. 
Delta—Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Alpha—Jamestown College, Jamestown. 


OHIO 
Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 
Beta—Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 
Gamma—Hiram College, Hiram. 
Delta—University of Akron, Akron. 
Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville. 
Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta. 
Eta—Bowling Green State University, 

Bowling Green. 
Theta—University of Toledo, Toledo. 
lota—Kent State University, Kent. 


OKLAHOMA 

\lpha—Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanic 

Arts College, Stillwater. 
Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa. 
Gamma—Oklahoma Baptist U., Shawnee. 
Delta—N. W. State College, Alva. 
Epsilon—Okla. City Univ., Oklahoma City. 
Zeta—Okla. Col. for Women, Chickasha. 
Eta—East Central State College, Ada. 
Theta—Southeastern State College, Durant. 
lota—Central State College, Edmond. 

OREGON 
Alpha—Linfield College, McMinnville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Alpha—Grove City College, Grove City. 


Beta—St. Vincent College, Latrobe. 
Gamma—Seton Hill College, Greensburg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beta—Presbyterian College, Clinton. 
Delta—Winthrop College. Rock Hill. 
Epsilon—The Citadel, Charleston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Alpha—Dakota Wesleyan Univ., Mitchell. 
Beta—Huron College, Huron. 
Gamma—Yankton College, Yankton. 
Delta—S. D. State College, Brookings. 
Zeta—Northern 8S. T. C., Aberdeen. 
Eta—Augustana College, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE 


Alpha—Maryville College, Maryville. 

Beta—Tusculum College, Tusculum. 

Jainma—State Teach. Col., Johnson City. 

Delta—Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville. 

Epsilon—Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City. 


TEXAS 
Alpha—Southwestern University, Georgetown. 
Beta—Trinity University, Waxahachie. 
Gamma—E. Texas S. T. C., Commerce. 
Delta—Howard-Payne Col., Brownwood. 
Epsilon—Mary Hardin-Baylor, Belton. 
Zeta—Texas Christian Univ., Ft. Worth. 
Eta—North Texas S. T. C., Denton. 
Theta—Hardin-Simmons Univ., Abilene. 
Iota—Baylor University, Waco. 

Kappa—Sam Houston 8. T. C., Huntsville. 

Lambda—Southwestern Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos. 

Mu—Stephen F. Austin T., Nacogdoches. 


VIRGINIA 
Alpha—State Teachers Col., Farmville. 


WASHINGTON 
Alpha—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 
Beta—Seattle Pacific College, Seattle. 
Gamma—State College, Pullman. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Alpha—W. Va. Wesleyan Col., Buckhannon. 


WISCONSIN 
Alpha—Ripon College, Ripon. 
Beta—Carroll College, Waukesha. 
Gamma—State Teachers College, Oshkosh. 
Delta—State Teachers Col., River Falla. 
Epsilon—State Teachers College, Whitewater. 
= . 
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1945 DESIGNS 


Balfour Continues to Blazon the Way 


A few of the NEW IDEAS featured in the 
1945 edition of the BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 


Right off the press—the new 1945 BLUE BOOK brings to you an 

array of beautiful NEW jewelry . . . a continuation of the tradi- 

tional Balfour service to bring you the newest and finest jewelry. 

Only a few of the many gifts are shown above. A complete dis- 

play will be found in the 1945 BLUE BOOK—rings, bracelets, 

identification tags, fine leather, and gifts for men in service. 
Mail post card for YOUR FREE COPY! 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Official Jeweler to PI KAPPA DELTA 
ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


* * * 
PRICES ON KEYS—1944 
Fob size, with rubies, pearls, or amethyst 
Lavaliere size, same jewels.. 
Pio attachment with clasp for either of the above extra 
Miniature size, with pin and clasp, same jewels.. 
White gold, to be worn by Special Distinction members only, ext 
Also add to the price of each key for handling charges... 
For other sowels add the ponowInNg | amounts to the above prices. 
Sapphires, each ns . 
Turquoises, each 
Emeralds, each .. wate 
Diamonds, each ........ 
Federal Defense tax 
Price for changing jewels in old keys... 
Guard Chain for pins - 
Single letter guard plain 1/10 rolled gold plate . 
(Fuli value is allowed fur these special jewels. ‘when ‘they are exchanged 
for new jewels or for a white gold key). 
eee for the old gold in yellow gold keys exchanged for white 
£0 


Fob or lavaliere sizes 
Miniature size ' eo 
Address all key orders to G. W. Finley, 1739 Fairacres Dr., Greeley, Colo. 
Send all key orders in duplicate. 
Explanation of Key Jeweling ORDERS 


DEGREES Oratory, reny cirele. 

Debate, pear! circle. 
Fraternity, ruby eye. Instruction, emerald circle. 
Proficiency, amethyst eye. Honorary, sapphire circle. 
Honor, emerald eye. Two orders, turquoise circle. 
Special Distinction, diamond eye. Three orders, diamond circle. 
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